MEETING RACE PREJUDICE

satisfied among my own people, and you will find that in
proportion as the colored race becomes educated and
prosperous, in the same proportion is this true of all
colored people.

I said a minute ago that I had tried to be careful in
regard to the feelings of the Southern people. It has
been urged upon me time and time again to employ a
number of white teachers at this* institution. I have
not done so and do not intend to do so, largely for the
reason that they would be constantly mingling with
each other at the table. For thirty years and more, in
every one of our Southern States, white and colored people
have sat down to the table three times a day nearly through-
out the year, and I have heard very little criticism passed
upon them. This kind of thing, however, at Tuskegee
I have always tried to avoid so far as our regular teaching
force is concerned. But I repeat, if I begin to yield in the
performance of my duty when out of the South in one
respect, I do not know where the end will be. It is very
difficult for you, or any other person who is not in my
place, to understand the difficulty and embarrassment
that I am confronted with. You have no idea how many
invitations of various kinds I am constantly refusing or
trying to get away from because I want to avoid em-
barrassing situations. For example, over a year ago Mr.

S---------invited me to go to Stockbridge, Massachusetts,

near Lenox, to deliver an address on General Armstrong's
life and work. When I reached Stockbridge an hour or
so before the time of delivering the address, I found

that Mr. S---------, who had invited me, had also invited

five or six other gentlemen to meet me at luncheon. The
luncheon I knew nothing about until I reached the town.
Under such circumstances I am at a loss to know how
I could have avoided accepting the invitation. t A few
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